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‘“‘THE CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF CULTURE’”’ 
The Function of International Education 


Being An Appraisal of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


4 “Those interested in the progress of culture and learning or of the development 

of an international understanding and the elimination of international conflicts, too little 
recognise the significant opportunity offered by the large number of foreign students 
within our gates, now variously estimated to be from 10,000 to 20,000 each year.” 


By Dr. Paut Monroe 


To understand the function of the International Institute of Teachers 
College it will be necessary to consider briefly the cultural functions per- 
formed by the foreign student of education and of the foreign student in 
general. The function of the foreign student in the dissemination and 
unification of culture has not been clearly recognized. One large factor 
in progress has been the transfer of cultural elements from one people to 
another—the cross fertilization of culture as it were. Even before the 
days of the organization of institutions of higher learning, the traveler 
who went to a foreign country to obtain and bring to his native land a 
knowledge of the cultural achievements and activities of other peoples, 
performed a service of which we have but little definite knowledge and no 
definite appraisal. Few of them were as conscious of the process as was 
® Herodotus or later Marco Polo. But with the establishment of schools 
S for the dissemination of culture, the visitor from foreign lands became a 
well recognized instrument of such intermingling of cultural strains. Cicero 
was but a personal illustration of the process by which “captive Greece took 
captive her rude conqueror.” The Apostle Paul served a similar purpose 
not only for his own but for succeeding generations in giving Christianity 
a setting in a world culture. So also later did St. Augustine, a student 
from the desert oases of North Africa to the schools of Italy. The Roman 
= schools, especially those in the provinces, vied with her legions and her 
road builders, as instruments in the dissemination of the Roman culture 
among the barbarians. 

_The early monastic orders carried on the same traditions and the early 
universities crystalized it. In fact, the term universitas connotes a uni- 
versality of student allegiance rather than a universality of knowledge. 
The classical renaissance and the beginning of modern learning became the 
outstanding demonstration of the value of the student in foreign lands. 
Erasmus, the first man with an international mind, became the prototype 
both of the universal or international student as well as of the universal 
teacher. The Reformation could not have happened had Luther not been 
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a foreign student at Rome. Perhaps it might be said that the American 
Revolution would never have happened but for the influence of the Scores 
of colonial students at the Inns of Court in London who brought hony 
and disseminated a knowledge of the principles of English common |ay, 
First in Japan, later in China the similar transfer of a culture of th 
West—the modern culture of science—was facilitated if not caused by the 
students in foreign lands now grown to the proportions of a small army 
In our own case the development of a broader culture of a university type 
was begun by those early students to Germany, now a century ago. Chief 
among these were George Bancroft, the historian, and George Tichnor, th 
educational mentor of Thomas Jefferson. How much the later developmen, 
of universities from the days of President Tappan of Michigan, Andrew 
D. White of Cornell, and Daniel C. Tilman of Johns Hopkins, was due ty 
the returned students from Germany, is known to all university men. 

Those interested in the progress of culture and of learning or of the 
development of an international understanding and the elimination of inter. 
national conflicts, too little recognize the significant opportunity offered by 
the large number of foreign students within our gates, now variously esti. 
mated to be from 10,000 to 20,000 each year. 

But the present generation is witnessing a development of this inter. 
national inter-communication of far greater significance. The culture of 
the generation gone was for the few; and the influence of their interchange 
scarcely penetrated outside the limits of the small intellectual class. 

The modern world is a world of democracy; cultures are stable in 
proportion as they are shared in by the masses of the people. For cultural 
as well as for political purposes the educational processes of a democracy 
have become of supreme importance in our own generation. Admitting all 
of the defects, which are many, and all of the unsettled problems, which are 
more, the educational system of America is the outstanding achievement jn 
the machinery for disseminating and developing a common culture shared 
in by the masses of a people. Hence the foreign student of education has 
far more significance in the interchange of cultural achievements than the 
foreign student of the past. During the generation that has just passed 
the American students of education in Germany did much to perfect the 
technique and organization of higher education in the United States. They 
acquired the impetus which has resulted in making the study of the process 
of education a scientific discipline. 

But the foreign student of education in the United States at the present 
time is definitely and consciously interested in studying the entire technique 
of a democratic education, of inquiry into the effects on the American 
democracy and in acquiring or adapting such of the educational procedures 
as may be applicable with modifications to other social groups. Through 
the experience which he brings and shares with other students he makes of 
the study a comparative investigation which redounds to our benefit as wel 
as to that of his fellow foreign students from other foreign lands. 

If the interchange of cultural achievements through the foreign student 
of the past was significant in the development of those cultures whose 
possession was shared only by a limited and favored few, how much greatet 
is the significance of the foreign students, the result of whose studies is 
destined to affect the culture and thus the mutual understanding of whole 
masses of people. 

How larg> this number of foreign students of American education it 
our various institutions may be at the present time is perhaps impossible 
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to tell. But at Teachers College through the International Institute there 
are registered this semester 288 students from 42 foreign lands. This 
becomes a force for international understanding of no mean proportion. 
This foreign student attendance began 25 years age with two Chinese 
students. Since then more than 200 Chinese students have received their 
degrees from the College and the annual attendance of Chinese in the 
School of Education is between 40 and 50. Many of the earlier graduates 
have taken an outstanding part in the development of modern education in 
China. With the gradual replacement of revolutionary with constructive 
Saction in this now distracted land these students will play an increasingly 
important part. 

From no other single land has the attendance been as large or the in- 
fluence as formative. But from wherever the democratic ferment is work- 
ing, students of education will find their way to America. Those of us 
who visit foreign lands to study their educational activities and to meet their 
educators soon discover that there is a very real interest in American 
popular education and a widespread demand for information—especially for 
printed material—about it. 

One of the obvious needs of the student of education is that he should 
see real schools, as well as to attend lectures on education. One of the 
primary functions of the International Institute is to provide such facilities. 
A considerable portion of the time of the student and of the staff as well 
Bis given to the visitation, under direction, of all types of schools and of 
other educational activities, and the observation of the various processes of 
instruction. Instruction in our various professional schools of education, 
particularly of university departments, is necessarily more or less critical, 
Mand based on the assumption that the professional student is familiar with 
such processes both as a student and as a teacher. Furthermore, it is 
assumed that he is preparing for further service in this system. As none 
of these assumptions hold with reference to the foreign student, there 
should be a corresponding adjustment in the character of the instruction 
and there should be developed some procedure of observation which would 
give him some actual familiarity with the schools. Such a procedure takes 
time and devotion and interest quite different from that of classroom in- 
struction. Furthermore, considerable financial support is necessary in order 
to make such study possible. Fortunately, in the case of the International 
Institute such funds have been made available, sufficient to give some 75 
to 100 students annually considerable familiarity with various types of 
schools in New England, the Middle States, and the adjacent South. Since 
extensive visitations are made in the rural regions the students thus become 
acquainted with the social and economic background of rural and city life 
and better able to understand the educational processes which have been 
formulated to meet the needs of the social environment differing as it must 
from that from which they came. 

With this background of experience and practical contact with the 
school, the foreign student is better prepared to make his choice from and 
to profit by the instruction of the extensive range of offerings of a profes- 
sional school of 4,000 matriculated students and 200 instructors. The 
pofferings in psychology, school administration, secondary, elementary and 
tural education prove the most popular. However, every line of work has 
some followers. Training and ~esearch in the practical and household arts, 
including dietetics and nursing, have many followers. The newer lines of 

triculum research, statistical investigation, tests and measurements, pre- 
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school education, attract many students. The entire university offering is 
also open to their choice where politics and history, economics and Sociology, 
business and philosophy, are most frequently chosen. 

All of these students are professional students; all are of gradua 
standing. But they vary widely in experience. Most have had some ¢,. 
perience in teaching or administration—some few have not; many are oj 
wide experience. Most of these latter belong to a special group for whom 
such study is made possible through the assignment of a Macy grant 9 
sufficient size to provide for necessary expense of living and travel. Mog 
of such students are nominated by their Ministries of Education. Sever 
of them are from the staff of the Ministry itself, some few of outstanding 
experience and of positions of importance. As an illustration of the sig 
nificance of such students, I may mention that four of this group from th 
academic year 1926-27 are now preparing volumes on American education 
to be published in their respective languages, German, Czech, Magyar, an 
Russian. The Institute is no respector of political forms, as our interes 
is in education only, so we have students from the Soviet government anj 
have assisted them financially as far as we are able. 

In addition to the regular student, the Institute has cooperated in giving 
instruction and guidance to groups of a more temporary nature. In 1925-% 
the Ministry of Education of the Mexican government sent a group of 2 
secondary teachers for a period of two months. For them the Institute 
organized special courses of instruction and special visitations that the group 
might see and understand every type of secondary school, the problems oj 
these schools and the trends of development in the entire field. 

Such visitations, as with the regular visitations of the group, are pre 
pared for by conferences with superintendents or principals, and are termi- 
nated by similar conference with the administrators and teachers of the 
school visited. Such conferences form the most valuable part of the in- 
struction. As is true with many of the most experienced of the regular 
students, so with all of these short term students, degrees and academic 
regulations and rewards are of little significance. Professional improve- 
ment is their only objective. 

A visit to Mexico City more than a year after this period of intensive 
instruction revealed the results obtained even after so short a period. The 
Mexican educational authorities, representing the cooperation of both the 
Ministry of Education and of the University, whose active administrative 
heads, as opposed to the political and professional heads, are also products 
of Teachers College, are conducting a great reform of which the changes 
in the type and purpose of secondary education form one part. These 2 
selected teachers and administrators furnish the chief instrument of this 
reform. In brief this is the change from secondary education as introduc 
tory to the professional schools of the university (a narrow gateway to al 
professions and to government service), to a secondary education of 4 
democratic type, no longer controlled by the intellectual class to preservt 
their own privileges, but open to all the people, and to all graduates o! 
elementary schools. 

A somewhat different type of service is indicated in the Institute’ 
cooperation with the Central Institute of Pedagogy of Berlin. The Inst: 
tute has planned a visitation of 25 chosen German teachers to visit Amet 
ican schools. The International Institute undertakes to guide those teachers 
in their visitation and to offer instruction in the way of interpretation. 
As indicative of the general interest in American democratic education, t 
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js significant to note that though but 25 could be taken on this pilgrimage 


© nd that the expense to each individual will be 4,000 marks, yet more than 


500 Prussian teachers applied for the opportunity. 

Other visitations of a less formal character are numerous. Commissions 
of visitation have been received from China and from Japan; visitors singly 
or in small groups are received frequently from various countries. 

A service of less significance in making known American education 
abroad is performed by members of the staff by lectures in foreign univer- 
sities. Universities in Germany, Mexico, China have served as hosts to 
such visitors, and invitations from universities in three other lands are 
under consideration for this coming spring and summer. 

A second function of the Institute is to give instruction and guidance 
to its students, and particularly to American students, concerning education 
in other lands. This is accomplished by various means. By an interchange 
of experience and of knowledge of educational activities in their own lands, 
these students from two score lands become in themselves mutual instructors 
and contribute much to the understanding of what they observe in the 
United States. Various courses on comparative education are offered by 
the staff of the Institute, conferences and guidance in investigations con- 
tribute quite as much to the same end 

Each summer a small group of American students works under direction 
of some member of the staff in European countries. Various volumes 
representing the results of investigations of members of the staff of the 
Institute or translations of important educational documents of foreign 
countries, have been published. Among these are volumes on education in 
France, in Germany, in Bulgaria, in the Philippines, in Porto Rico. 

To the accomplishment of the same purpose the Institute has issued 
each year an “Educational Year Book,” consisting of studies on the con- 
temporary educational tendencies in various countries. Each volume con- 
sists of approximately a dozen articles, so that every third or fourth year 
the most important countries find consideration. As these articles are 
furnished by outstanding educators of the countries with which the articles 
deal, whose time, though not their expert experience must be paid for, the 
continuance of this service will depend in the future upon a more responsive 
interest in this volume (published through the Macmillan Company) than it 


» hitherto has received. 


In the pursuit of the two major functions of the Institute——the instruc- 
tion of the foreign student concerning American education and the instruc- 
tion of the American student concerning education abroad, a third function 
is developed—that of investigation of foreign educational conditions. This 


| function becomes two fold, investigation at the direct invitation of foreign 


authorities as a means of practical professional assistance ; and investigation 
for the purpose of increasing the knowledge of American educators of a 
foreign system. 

Previous to the founding of the Institute, its director had made two 


| investigations of foreign educational systems at the invitation of their 


educational authorities. One of these was of China; the other of the 
Philippine Islands. A thorough study of the educational system of the 
islands was made by a staff of twelve American specialists in the various 
aspects of public education. This survey was conducted under the direction 
of the director of the Institute and the resulting survey volume of 700 
pages was issued both as a public document of the Philippine Government 
and by the Institute. Of the 28 formal recommendations made by the 
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Survey Commission, 27 of them have been accepted either for immediate 
or ultimate adoption by the legislature or the appropriate educational author. 
ities. In 1926 a similar study by a similar commission, at the invitation 
of the Insular Legislature, was made under the direction of the Institute 
While other similar invitations have been received from other governmental 
authorities, conditions were not deemed favorable for formal study. Hoy. 
ever, courtesy invitations for formal visitations on the part of two other 
governments have been accepted by the director. Thorough investigations 
by members of the staff of the Institute have been made of a number of 
national educational situations of peculiar interest and significance since the 
World War. Volumes resulting from such studies have been published on 
Bulgaria, France and Prussia. Similar studies have been made, with no 
publications issued as yet, for Mexico, Austria, and of secondary education 
in Latin America. 

Through correspondence, contact is maintained with many of the former 
students of the Institute in their various home fields and acquaintances 
have been formed among these students which already have resulted in the 
development of numerous friendly international contacts which otherwise 
would not have occurred. 

One field of major service, which was originally contemplated within 
the function of the Institute has not been developed. Contact with edu- 
cators in almost any foreign field reveals a widespread demand for literature 
on American education. The expense and the multiplicity of such publica- 
tions renders it quite impossible for foreign educators to keep informed 
concerning American educational activities, investigations, methods, achieve- 
ments. A publication that would place selected excerpts from this vast 
range of published materials in all these fields, at the service of interested 
foreign teachers and school administrators and do so without expense to 
them, would confer a favor on them as well as perform a service to Amer: 
ica. Should funds be made available for such publication, the staff of the 
Institute would be prepared to undertake the work. 

The Institute was established in 1923 and its support is guaranteed 
until 1930, through the generosity of the International Education Board 
and of its founder, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Macy grants are the 
gifts of Mr. V. Everitt Macy. 

The work of the International Institute has been more intensive in the 
Pacific area than in any other. Fully 25 per cent of the students come 
from China and nearly 50 per cent from the countries bordering on the 
Pacific. The countries that have been influenced most by the work of the 
Institute are China and the Philippines. The two most extensive and in- 
fluential surveys made by the Institute or by its director have been in the 
Philippines (1913 and 1925) and in China (1925). Probably there is not 
an institution of higher learning either governmental, private or mission 
in China but has some one of the 200 Chinese graduates of the Institute 
or its staff. Consequently the Institute believes that it is making a contribu- 
tion to the same cause for which the Institute of Pacific Relations exists. 


Dr. Paul Monroe is Director of the International Institute, Columbia, and one 
of the Board of Trustees of the China Foundation for Promotion of Culture and 
Education. He was a member of the American Group at the 1927 Honolulu Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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A VISIT TO NANKING 


Nanking is one of the most important of the nineteen hundred walled 
cities of old China. The circuit of its eleventh century wall is twenty-two 
miles. Within the wall there are now great vacant spaces given over to 
the growing of vegetables and even farm crops where formerly closely 
huddled dwellings and narrow streets housed a dense population. Outside 
the city wall there is a liaison area built between the old city and the new 
S means of transport on the Yangtze River. Unlike Shanghai or Hankow, 
however, no great foreign concession exists which dwarfs the ancient city. 
The Bund along the waterfront lacks the impressive evidences of foreign 
© commercial enterprise which characterize the Bund at Shanghai. Nanking 
has remained a typically Chinese town. The big factory erected by the 
International Export Company, now in temporary disuse, is an exception. 
Few other factories have developed and Nanking is different in this re- 
spect also from places like Wusih, where Chinese enterprise has begun to 
develop the textile industries along modern lines. Essentially Nanking 
stands as a symbol of Chinese nationalism. It is not only the present 
capital of nationalist China, but the visible embodiment of its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Whether Nanking will again become the capital city of a united China 
under purely Chinese governance is a question that time alone can answer. 
Hilts present government, weak and disunited as it has been, came on a spirit 

of buoyant optimism that is remarkable. The foreign visitor, oft to be 
depressed by the primitive organization of the old town and its obvious 
deficiencies for the capital city of a great empire, is brought sharply up 
against the enthusiasm of the intellectuals who form the present govern- 
ment. They may discuss whether Peking or Nanking will eventually be 
®the capital; but they never allow themselves to doubt that one or the other 
will quickly become the centre of a new China. 
| Many foreigners and some among the Chinese find it hard to accept 
such optimism. The cynics openly regard Nanking as the symbol not of 
Besuccess but of imminent failure and decay. On the hills outside the town 
the deep trenches dug over half a century ago by the Taiping rebels 
against the Manchu dynasty are a reminder that Nanking became the grave 
f their hopes. The question at issue today is whether the present nation- 
alist movement will also disintegrate or whether from its base at Nanking 
it will eventually succeed in building a new political and social structure 
hroughout China. 

The outstanding buildings in the city are unmistakably foreign in style. 

he typical Chinese yaman with its many courts and galleries does not 
present an imposing face. Of the foreign buildings all but a very few 
are now occupied by nationalist troops and have been so occupied since 
the entry of those troops in March, 1927. The consulates are now evacu- 
ated, the residence of the Postmaster, who though a British subject is a 
hinese official, was never molested, and Ginling College, the Missionary 
ollege for girls, also escaped. ‘The Customs building on the waterfront 
ras wrecked, even its window frames have been used for fuel and it now 
arbours a swarm of beggars. The offices and warehouses of foreign firms, 
he Nanking Club and similar buildings have deteriorated badly under mili- 
ary occupation. The residences of the foreign members of the faculty 
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of the University of Nanking were systematically looted and wrecked 
furniture is completely gone even to electric fittings, stoves, and in som 
cases window-frames, doors, stairways and even floors, In recent weeks 
the soldiers in occupation have at last been evacuated but none of the 
houses is fit for occupation. The two or three professors who have fe. 
turned camp uncomfortably in one or two rooms of the house formerly 
occupied by Dr. Williams and eat most of their meals in the basement 9; 
the chemical laboratory. 

The university buildings proper escaped entirely except that student 
dormitories were, and still are, occupied. The Chinese university was not 
so fortunate and suffered considerable damage besides having its curriculum 
interfered with. In this it is typical of the fact that Chinese institutions. 
buildings and individuals have on the whole suffered much more heayily 
than foreigners. 

It is the position of the University of Nanking, however, that throws 
most light upon the relations of Chinese and other people. It was originally 
a foreign enterprise founded as a united effort of various missionary bodies, 
Like most similar institutions in China its work extends down below uwni- 
versity standard, but it has two large departments of university status, the 
College of Arts and Science and the College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
It is one of the many missionary institutions in China which is in a 
transitional stage of cooperative control. As a corporate body it draws the 
largest proportion of its funds from America and it is registered as an 
incorporated body in the state of New York. Its managers in China form 
a joint board, its President is Chinese, the College of Agriculture is con- 
trolled by American and Chinese co-deans. The foreign members of its 
faculty work in close association with the Chinese members who have 
steadily taken a larger share in all the aspects both of teaching and admin- 
istration. 

One or two lines of policy are noteworthy. The first is an emphatic 
reversal of the accepted practice of sending promising students at an early 
stage in their training to America or other countries for undergraduate 
work. The unfortunate aspects of this practice are becoming only too 
obvious in the wide gap between the returned students and the life of the 
people to whom they return. The University of Nanking has deliberately 
discouraged this practice of denationalization and has on the other hand 
built up a strong Chinese faculty largely from its own graduates The 
time has now arrived when these men having matured in post-graduate 
teaching and research are ready to go abroad knowing what they need to 
learn and with no possibility of losing their characteristic Chinese outlook. 


Such a policy has fitted into the very practical nature of teaching and 
research in the College of Agriculture. ‘Though close cooperation has 
been maintained with Cornell University and specialist members of its staff 
have at various times joined with the faculty at Nanking, there has been 4 
steady avoidance of textbook teaching derived from the practice of other 
lands. The Chinese staff and the students also, with the cordial sympathy 
and expert guidance of their foreign colleagues have developed an inte 
grated programme of research, teaching and extension, by which the Un 
versity has its roots in hundreds of villages scattered over many provinces 
of China. Theory and practice go hand in hand; the university student 
who explains new methods at the same time collects facts which are throw- 
ing light on problems of population, land utilization, farm tenancy, stand- 
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ards of living, food consumption, dietaries, forest utilization, flood control, 
rural credit, cooperative marketing and a host of similar problems. 

Such developments bring a lifting of the heart to anyone who is con- 
cerned with research. Penetration behind the falsity of formal teaching, 
the courage to search for truth in unorthodox ways, fellowship and mutual 
encouragement in the quest—these are the marks of the scholar in any 
S land or in any age. The hungry student of Chaucer’s day is the prototype 
of scholarship—“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 

Encouragement and support had come to the University especially for its 
agricultural work, both from the Famine Relief Organization of China and 
from the International Education Board as well as from Cornell University. 

The work of the university was developing on sound lines when sud- 
denly and unexpectedly the drastic experiences of March, 1927, put the 
whole system to as severe a test as could be imagined. 

On March 24th the northern troops of Sun-chuan-fang evacuated the 
town and the nationalist troops marched in. Led by men in civilian dress 
and acting under orders they made systematically for foreign residences, 
which they looted thoroughly, assisted readily enough by mobs of poor 


people. The faculty members were warned by servants and friends that 


foreigners were being killed. Most of them were hidden and saved by the 
loyalty of their Chinese associates, but the vice-president of the University, 
Dr. Williams, was shot as he walked down the road and there were other 
ugly incidents. It would serve no purpose to detail here the connection of 
this “Nanking incident” with Chinese politics; the facts now seem clear 


that orders came from the Hankow government then under communist 
control through the political commissar attached to this particular army. 
What is pertinent to this story is the fate of the University work. 

Faced by the withdrawal of all their foreign expert colleagues, by a 
most uncertain governmental position and a popular attitude far from en- 
couraging, with an uncontrollable soldiery and their neighbouring university 
in confusion, the Chinese faculty met and decided to take the responsibili- 
ties on their own shoulders. They opened classes on the usual date and 
simply carried on. Of all the work in agriculture practically nothing was 
dropped and the continuing experiments over a series of years have prac- 
tically all been saved. The faculty is now anxious for its foreign colleagues 
to return and is planning not only continuance but expansion. 

In the kitchen of Dr. Williams’ looted house, the President, Dr, Chen- 
yu-gwan, invited several of the faculty members to dinner. The over- 
loaded electrical plant of the city had broken down and the table was lit 
only by four candles placed on upturned bowls. The flickering light filled 
the bare room with shadows. After the long succession of dishes came to 
an end the President spoke briefly and simply of the University being in 
itself a symbol of international cooperation and of their desire to make its 
work more effective and particularly to contribute to and share in the 
movement towards international understanding in the Pacific. The scene 
is not likely to fade from one’s memory. The streets outside had been 
eloquent of poverty and failure. The depressing heritage of centuries of 
slow decay was only too obvious through the whole city. Even within the 
room were the marks of ignorance and violence. Yet this small group of 
students, fully conscious of the shadows in the flickering candlelight, 
talked with quiet confidence of the future and planned ways of cooperation 
with scholars and men of goodwill in other lands. That the request for 
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cooperation should have been presented to them in old Nanking by a Ney 
Zealander served as a proof, if proof were needed, of the fraternity oj 
students which is once again developing the world over. 


Lae 


IS THE INSTITUTE WORTH WHILE? 


“In time such agencies must stand or fall according to the answer which 
public opinion reaches with respect to this question.” 
—Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 


The most interesting aspect of the public’s acquaintance with the Instit- 
ute of Pacific Relations this past year is that magazine treatment of the 
Conference has been steady and sustained rather than of spasmodic interest, 
dying out soon after the event. Thoughtful and constructive reviews con- 
tinue to appear in leading periodicals of opinion in the various countries 
interested in Pacific affairs, their quality seemingly heightened, rather than 
the contrary, with distance from the event itself. 

Outstanding reviews over the end of the old year and the beginning of 
the new appeared in The Round Table, A Quarterly Review of the Politics 
of the British Commonwealth, published in London, (December issue) 


The Century, established monthly review of discussion and the arts, pub- 
lished in New York, (January issue); The Canadian Forum, A Monthly 


Journal of Literature and Public Affairs, published in Toronto, (December 
issue) ; Scribner’s Magazine, one of the oldest conservative monthlies in the 
United States, (January issue); and The Inquiry, an occasional publication 
of a group of experimentors in social and public problems itself known as 
“The Inquiry”, New York, (Vol. III, No, 7, December). 


A British View 


The Round Table, in the words of the publisher’s prefatory note, “is 
a cooperative enterprise conducted by people who dwell in all parts of the 
British Commonwealth, and whose aim is to publish once a quarter a com- 
prehensive review of Imperial politics, free from the bias of local party 
issues. The affairs of The Round Table in each portion of the Common- 
wealth are in the hands of local residents who are responsible for all articles 
on the politics of their own country. It is hoped that in this way The 
Round Table will reflect the current opinions of all parts about Imperial 
problems, and at the same time present a survey of them as a whole.” Its 
contributors, usually persons particularly interested in international affairs, 
remain anonymous. The publishers’ address is No. 2 Paper Buildings, 
Temple, London, E. C. 4. 

The December issue reprints as its first article the address made by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis at the opening of the Honolulu Conference of the [nsti- 
tute of Pacific Relations on the Ideals of the British Commonwealth. 

This issue contains also a fifteen page article, with the appended note 
“Somewhere in the Pacific—August, 1927”, entitled “Honolulu”. This 1s 
an interesting review of the 1927 Conference, obviously from the pen oi 4 
British group member. It is in four parts, one setting forth the origin of 
the Conference, one devoted to Honolulu itself, as a conference setting, one 
defining the significance of the movement, and one on “Peace in the Pacific’. 
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If only the bare facts of the Conference were told, the writer thinks, 
then “‘it might well be said that it was no more than a House of Talk from 
which nothing permanent or constructive could emerge.” But he finds such 
4 characterization fundamentally untrue. 

“In the first place, there is a distinction to be drawn between the Insti- 
tute and the Conference, for the latter is but one function of the former”, 
he says, proceeding to define the two functions. From this he passes on to 
a consideration of the significance of the Conference itself. “Honolulu is a 
place of personal contact, where the Conference brings together people of 
different races in an atmosphere of goodwill. This function alone made 
the meetings in 1927 memorable and fruitful. Now, there are wise men of 
the world who are wont to dismiss such exercises as mere ‘hot air’ and 
‘uplift.’ Theirs is the lesser worldly wisdom, and all their sharp severity 
leaves Hawaiian withers unwrung.” This “purpose served by personal con- 
tact... . on Punahou Campus last July” was often evidenced, he says. 
For instance, “the British group began to discover that things which were 
plain as daylight in London were seen, if seen at all, in a cloudy twilight of 
distrust in Nanking. And a witty American woman said that the Americans 
and the British needed an interpreter because they both spoke the same 
language! Moreover, before the Conference was many days old one of the 
Chinese group confessed that he was now at last convinced of the bona fides 
of England.” 

The writer is not, however, inclined to offer all sugar-coating with no 
pill. “There is a danger, no doubt, that a facile optimism may conjure away 
difficulties which only the slow reform of time car remove,” he says, “and 
this danger was both present and seen in Honolulu. None the less the Con- 
ference was not open to the charge of shirking its problems, nor was there 
any general disposition to assume that the mere wish could make reality. 
The ‘unattained but deep-desired beauty’ of permanent peace was the ideal, 
but there was not a single member at Honolulu who did not know that the 
road to that goal is long.” 

In the final section he discusses various schemes, diplomatic and other- 
wise, looking toward adjustment of international political and commercial 
problems on the Pacific: The League in its Pacific aspects, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the Four-Power Treaty, etc. 


“It is significant that the discussions at Honolulu made it clear that 
instructed minds in all countries realise the inadequqacy of the present 
instruments of peace in the Pacific and are ready to study how they may 
be improved. This result in itself shows how close to reality ‘Honolulu’ 
moves; and during the next two years the impetus given in this direction 
should set discussions in motion in all Pacific countries with the aim of ex- 
ploring all possibilities.” 

Despite this predominately political and economic aspect, he says, there 
are many who believe that that of culture must prove to be the larger field 
for the Institute’s usefulness in the future. “There are not,” he concludes, 
“many opportunities in the modern world for bringing the civilisations of 
East and West in contact without also bringing them into conflict. The 
task of interpretation, which must precede understanding, is but feebly dis- 
charged; and Great Britain especially is poorly equipped with the means to 
discharge it. It ought to be an acknowledged part of the duty of the 
British Honolulu group to take steps to meet this need.” 
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The Strategy of Peace 


The review in the January Century under the above title was write 
by Dr. James T. Shotwell, who will be remembered as the author of th 
Draft Treaty of Permanent Peace, Chairman of the Research Committe: 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and a Hoyo. 
lulu Conference member. Dr. Shotwell is Professor of History at Columbis 
University. 

This article is concerned not so much with what was done at Honoluly 
as with the implications behind the recognized necessity for such confer. 
ences and such an Institute. Dr. Shotwell is primarily interested jn ay 
examination of diplomacy, in the creation of instruments to facilitate diplo- 
matic intercourse of a new type, and in the discovery of new channels 
through which such instruments might operate. Toward this end he cop. 
siders the “international conference which met in the island city of Hono. 
lulu. . . . perhaps without parallel in an era of international conferences,” 

This, Dr. Shotwell recognizes, is likewise an era of the Pacific—made 
self-consciously so by the arrival of the European on the shores of that 
ocean. “Yet,” he says, “until the last few years the United States, although 
itself a Pacfiic power, has been almost unaware of what is happening beyond 
its western boundary.” He speaks of the various agencies of late years pro- 
moting an extra-border attitude of mind within the nation, and adds: “But 
even now when the Foreign Policy Association announces a discussion on 
Philippine questions in New York City, it does not attract half so large a 
gathering as crowds the rooms to listen to the politics of Mussolini. We 
have not even yet fully awakened to our own problem in the Pacific.” 

It was the Japanese immigration issue, he thinks, which aroused the 
country and “at once made America aware of its place and responsibility 
in the Pacific and the difficulties which we are sure to meet if the Asiatic 
peoples should feel themselves forced to engage on a migration toward the 
still unfilled spaces of the world similar to that in which the European races 
have engaged in thé past.” ‘ 

Passing on to diplomacy, he says: “In the past there has been just one 
instrument of policy applied between nations when their disagreements were 
based upon fundamental and vital needs, and that instrument has been war. 
The progress of civilization has changed the nature of war itself, so that 
henceforth no minister of foreign affairs can use it safely for the attain- 
ment of national ends, as had been the case in the past.” 

The more one studies problems like this ( i. e., China’s foreign entangle. 
ments, the Manchurian impasse, Japanese population, etc.) “the more evi- 
dent it becomes that the diplomatic machinery left over from the nineteenth 
century is inadequate to deal with them.” What the new machinery is to be, 
in the realm of the Pacific, he believes to be the investigative and sug- 
gestive function of the Institute of Pacific Relations. “The strategy of 
peace must be worked out with even more detail then the strategy of war. 
The problems likely to bring about international disputes must be analyzed 
at their sources wtih an eye to their ultimate elimination rather than their 
temporary cure; and for this gigantic task we have as yet no adequate 
implements. But one thing is clear to all who took part in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in 1927, and that is that a method has been found which 
must be used in years to come, if that great migration of Europe into the 
area of thé Pacific which has so fatefully disturbed the poise of the Orient, 
is to find a solution in terms of peace.” 
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The Round Table Method 


The article, entitled “The Institute of Pacific Relations’, in the Canadian 


: Forum for December was written by Mr. T. F. Mcllwraith, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Anthropology at the University of Toronto, a 1927 Conference 
member. ‘This is the story of the Conference in brief, rather than a 
critical analysis. Mr. Mcllwraith stresses the belief, however, in concert 
with other members, that fact-finding and discussion must remain the sole 


S aims of the Institute. “To anyone who expected direct action by govern- 


ments and immediate improvement in relations between Occident and 
Orient, the conference must have been a complete failure.” But “even 
conferences that reach a settlement on vexed subjects are not always perman- 
ently effective,” he comments. 

The Inquiry for December is specified as “A Special Number on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.” It contains primarily an exhaustive treat- 
ment of “The Management of Discussion” by Dr, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education at Teachers College, Columbia. 
This is the analysis which the Institute asked Dr. Kilpatrick to make follow- 
its 1927 session, with special thought to subsequent procedure. 

No mere excerpting can give an adequate idea of this scientific consid- 
eration of the philosophy of group discussion. The treatise was written for 
inclusion in the volume of 1927 Proceedings of the Conference. Copies of 
this number of the Znquiry may be had either from the New York office 
of the American Council, 129 E. 52nd St., or from the Honolulu Secret- 
ariat. The issue contains also excerpts from Herbert Croly’s article in the 


New Republic for October 5, 1927, from President Ray Lyman Wilbur’s 
article in the September Century, a partial list of contents of “Problems of 
the Pacific”, (the 1927 conference proceedings), and an interesting two 
pages of book notices and reviews headed “Other Study Material on Pacific 
Problems and Related Topics.” 


Honolulu the Peacemaker 


It is in this light that Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, views the 1927 Conference 
of the Institute. He takes a detached and somewhat conservative view of 
the discussions in which he shared—a point of view immensely helpful to 
critical survey. 

As to the personnel of the Conference he has this to say: 

“The spirit of the conference was serious. The meeting consisted of 
men and women of liberal and sympathetic type who sincerely desired both 
to obtain information with respect to the questions discussed and to see 
their respective countries act in accordance with a just conception of inter- 
national relations. . . . The membership of the Institute still reflects to a 
considerable extent its origin. It is made up mainly of representatives of 
the Y. M. C. A. and of college professors. Such men and women form 
admirable members of an international body, but each national group might 
well include a larger proportion of representatives from business and from 
other professions. . . . The Chinese members of the conference were ad- 
herents of the National Chinese party, with Western education, of great 
intelligence, and of patriotic spirit, but reflecting in only partial degree the 
views of the business community or of the great mass of the population 
of their country. Indeed, as one listens to such discussions, he wonders 
whether any group of men can speak for China at the present time.” 
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As to the conference method, he says: 


“The methods of the international conferences which centre around 
round-table sessions have their weaknesses as well as their strong points 
Where the members of a round table have a background of facts with re. 
spect to the questions discussed, there is a practical starting-point from 
which fruitful discussion begins. On the other hand, if the round tabk 
consists in large part of persons whose acquaintance with the topic under 
consideration is limited or fragmentary, the sessions tend to resolve them. 
selves into desultory discussions in which those who like to talk occupy the 
time. The presentation of some fair statement of the facts, as an introduc. 
tion to the questions to be discussed, is most necessary. This was illys. 
trated in the round table that dealt with the problem of population anj 
food-supply in Japan. The meeting began with admirable papers by Jap. 
anese and Americans. The resulting discussion was informing, interesting, 
and led somewhither.” 

The tendency toward political thinking observable in the discussions, Dr. 
Pritchett is inclined to view with concern, especially as it touched on or. 
ganized and constituted authority. He says: 

“Sometimes in the Honolulu meeting there were occasions when the 
institute was disposed to take itself a little too seriously, but on such occa- 
sions the sound judgment of the chairman always came to the rescue. 


“The tendency toward political thinking was likewise apparent in the 
constant condemnation of ‘the old diplomacy’ and of diplomats in general, 
with the implication that unofficial gatherings like that of the Institute 
could take the place of negotiations conducted by the representatives oi 
government. It requires only brief consideration to show that, how- 
ever fruitful gatherings such as that of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
may be, they cannot take the place of the careful, laborious, and search- 
ing work of a joint commission representing two governments, where the 
facts are brought to light as they cannot possibly be brought in an 
informal gathering. It is important that such gatherings keep in mind 
the distinctions between these responsibilities.” 

Dr. Pritchett feels, in company with many others, that research is the 
more useful field for the Institute to cultivate. He considered that the 
secretariat had made commendable efforts in advance of the conference 
to present a data basis for the discussions. He had particular praise for 
the statistical studies of Dr. Romanzo Adams of the University of Ha- 
waii, which he considered “notable for their care and for the caution in 
generalizing from assembled facts.” Increased effort in this direction he 
believed essential to greater conference success. 

The author of this review sees danger in a too hasty and too eager 
tendency toward publicity, even while recognizing the importance of the 
right public attitude toward the project. He concludes: 

“This may be a slow process as compared with the claims of modern 
propaganda, but along this path peace is, in the end, to be found.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES ABROAD 
An Educator’s Estimate of Education 


Over an hundred guests gathered at luncheon in the Blue Room of the 
Alexander Young Hotel in Honolulu, January 12, to meet and hear the 
President of the University of the Philippines, Dr. Rafael Palma. Dr. 
Palma was a brief visitor in Honolulu en route to Manila at the close of 
an extended tour of Europe and the United States. 

The luncheon was held under the auspices of the Advisory Committee 
F of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with the cooperation of the Philippine 
Labor Commissioner, Mr. Cayetano Ligot. Those present included the 
= Hawaii Council of the Institute and a number of guests invited by Mr. 
Ligot, among them the Honorable Wallace R.. Farrington, Governor of the 
Territory of Hawaii, and many prominent members of the local Filipino 
community. 

Dr. Arthur L. Dean, Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
® Institute and former president of the University of Hawaii, presided in the 
absence of the chairman, Mr. Frank C. Atherton. He introduced the 
speaker and two other guests, Dean L. Y. Ho of Tsing Hua College, 
China, and Dr. James Hight, Rector of Canterbury College, New Zealand. 

Dr. Palma has been making a study tour of European and American 
educational institutions. He visited over forty universities in Europe, and 
| many more in the United States. His expressed reaction to this study is 
| the conviction that education has been all wrong. It has produced a won- 
derful advancement in civilization, he admits, but no advance on the moral 
side. 

“We are in that field not a whit beyond the luxurious era of Rome 
at the beginning of her decay,” he said. “In Europe my chief observation 
was of the equanimity with which they are discussing future wars. After 
2,000 years of Christianity we are still woefully lacking in any under- 
standing of each other. 

“The character of education must be changed. It is education that is 
to blame for non-understanding between peoples. In the past it has never 
gone beyond the frontiers of a nation. It has taught self-adulation, and 
national aggrandizement at the expense of neighboring nations. Rivalry, 
possession, have been the keynotes, not comprehension and_ friendship. 
Humanity as such, outside one’s own borders, has never been a living entity 
in the minds of most. We have not been taught to let it rank with property 
and wealth. 

“So I say we have been taught all wrong. Education fails if it does 
not breed faith and understanding among men.” 

Dr. Palma expressed some optimism, however, over finding interna- 
tional education on the mend in Europe. In this respect, he said, the 
Philippines, though a small nation, is not unmindful of the necessity of 
outside experience, and is sending many of her young men ab-oad. 

_ The occasion was not opportune, he felt, for a discussion of the Philip- 
pine political problem—although he had been talking on it for many years, 
he said, in and out of season, with no appreciable results. At this time he 
would say only that Filipinos were still working toward their day of destiny, 
when independence would be theirs. 

Their problems, he felt, differ greatly from those of Hawaii, for the 
Philippine Islands are not a Territory of the United States. Filipinos 
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welcome eagerly a better understanding of their affairs. Most Americans, 
his recent journey taught him, know nothing and care little about the 
islands, their whereabouts or condition. Acquaintance would do much 
Perhaps it might even lead Americans to a realization that the teaching of 
American revolutionary history and ideals during the quarter century of 
American occupation of the Philippines has borne not too surprising fruit 


and that American astonishment and chagrin at the resultant determination 
toward full freedom was somewhat misplaced. “Inconsistent,” said Dr. 


Palma with a smile. “That is perhaps the kindest word I can use.” 

Dr. Palma was accompanied by two friends, Senor Arsenio Luz, head 
of the Philippine exposition, and Senor K. A. Gabriel. The party cot- 
tinued on to Japan, where Dr. Palma will close his study tour with an 
inspection of Japanese universities before returning to his resident duties it 
Manila. He spoke in high praise of the importance of the work of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and said that the crying need of the world 
today is real fellowship. Only honest facts and laborious research, he 
believes, can be the basis for such fellowship. 
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THE PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
And the Institute of Pacific Relations 


A letter has come from Malcolm Macdonald at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, enclosing a collection of clippings from 
British journals relative to the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Mr. Macdonald will be remembered as a member of the British 
Group at Honolulu last July. He says that the reports of the returning 
© British Group aroused a great deal of interest in England, and speaks of 
the membership’s report to the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
S which will be available early this year. 

News clippings from the British papers comprise the following: 

The Friend (British) of October, 1927, has an article by Dr. Henry 
|’. Hodgkin on the 1927 Institute of Pacific Relations. “The conference 
was in no sense whatever disguised diplomacy,” Dr. Hodgkin says. 

The London Times carried a Honolulu Reuters dispatch, “Problems of 
the Pacific,” at the close of the conference. On September 23 it carried 
Fan article entitled, “The Singapore Base,” dealing with the attitude of New 
) Zealand labor toward the scheme, in which the speech of Mr. Walter Nash 

at the Honolulu Conference was quoted. 

Beginning with July 16 until the 21st the following papers carried 
Honolulu dispatches on the progress of the Conference: The Birmingham 
Post, the London Evening Standard, the Edinborough Evening News, the 
Scotsman of Edinborough, the Yorkshire Evening Press, the Yorkshire 
= Herald, the Nottingham Guardian, the Times of India. On July 30 the 
= Scotsman in its section on “The Far East” carried an article entitled “The 
) Pacific Locarno.” The British Australian and New Zealander of London 
reprinted portions of President Wilbur’s closing speech—a Reuters dispatch 
from Honolulu. The Edinborough Evening News carried an editorial on 
= “The New Missionary,” in which various pronouncements made at the Con- 
m ference were quoted and commented on favorably. The Darlington Times 
= carried a long article as a “welcome home” to Lord Castlereagh, one of 


» the British members. 


The Catholic Herald, of London, in its issue of August 20 contained 
an article entitled “An American Archbishop on Pacific Problems—Re- 
ligion, the Fundamental Question,” by Reverend Reginald Yzendoorn, SS. 
CC. This article deals with the public address in Honolulu of the Most 
Reverend Edward J. Hanna, and with the general story of the Conference. 

The Manchester Guardian for August 22 has an article entitled “Peace 
in the Pacific—a Notable Conference at Honolulu—Discussions on China.” 
This article was marked special correspondence of August 1, and tells in 
brief the story of the Conference with the comment that it had been “both 
important and successful.” 

The London Daily News of August 22, in its “Wider World” section, 
has an article signed by H. Wilson Harris under the caption “An American 
Bid for Peace.” In this article the writer speaks of the Conference as 
“unofficial but pretty influential.” . . . “One tangible piece of news which 
has come through about the Honolulu Conference is that it considered and 
= gave unanimous approval to Dr. James T. Shotwell’s so-called ‘Draft 
Treaty of Permanent Peace’ between America and other states. Now the 
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—— 


unanimous approval of the members of the Institute of Pacific Relation 
means no more than it does mean. The members in question are qui: 
unofficial. On the other hand, they are men of weight, who influeng 
thought in their respective countries. The American contingent, in py. 
ticular, are a strong lot, though as a whole they are in advance of th 
average political opinion in their own country. When all is said and don 
the endorsement of the Shotwell draft treaty at Honolulu does give thy 
interesting document a certain standing on the international stage.” The 
follows a more detailed treatment of the draft treaty. 


NEW ZEALAND AND CHINESE EDUCATORS 


On January 10 the Advisory Committee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu met at luncheon at the Pacific Club. Mr. Charles 
F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary, made a brief report of curren 
activities. Mr. Robbins B. Anderson reviewed the New Republic article on 
the Institute of Pacific Relations by Mr. Herbert Croly. 

The committee had as guests Dr. James Hight, newly appointed rector 
of Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand, and Dean L, Y. Ho, 
Secretary to Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 

Dean Ho, returning to China from escorting an hundred and fifty 
Chinese students to colleges in America, occupied a few moments in telling 
of the purpose of Tsing Hua, the American Indemnity Fund College, and 
some of the results of the years during which the training system has been 
in operation. Of the 1,300 students trained and sent to American univers- 
ties through this fund, 900 have already returned to China, Dr. Ho said, 
and fully a third of these are now engaged in educational work in their 
own country. He feels that such an educational exchange is valuable, if 
for no other reason, as a cement to the bonds of friendship and under 
standing between the two nations. 

Dr. James Hight spoke on his impressions of American universities 
He has been visiting educational institutions in the United States sinc 
October of the year just ended, and finds them an interesting contrast, both 
to the universities of the Pacific Dominions and to those of England, where 
he has served as exchange professor. Intellectual and student life he feels 
to be more strictly regimented, for instance, in American universities that 
in either of the other lands—and professors’ salaries lower, in proportion to 
the cost of living. 

The size and extensiveness of American educational institutions, state 
and endowed, were a source of amazement to Dr. Hight—amazement and 
not unadulterated admiration. This very immensity, of endowment, of 
campus and student body, may, in his opinion, bear within it the latent 
seeds of decay; and the loss of the personal equation, of intimacy in educa 
tion, may have increasingly deleterious effects. 

On the other hand, the development in research and in the trend toward 
internationalism in education appeal to him as hopeful signs. New Zealand, 
he says, is deeply and growingly interested in Pacific and wider interna 
tional affairs, and in the plan to internationalize her education through 
exchange professorships with the institutions of other countries. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mr. TsuRUMI 


After flying half way across the continent by airplane, Mr. Yusuke 
Tsurumi, who has been engaged upon a three months’ lecture tour of the 
United States, hastened his sailing day by half a month and is returning to 
Japan, in response to urgent cables, to make preparation for the coming 

general elections in which he will be a Liberal candidate for the Diet. Mr. 
Tsurumi passed through Honolulu on January 23rd, and was chief speaker 
at the weekly Pan-Pacific luncheon of that date, talking on the coming 
elections and the first operation of manhood suffrage in Japan. He men- 
tioned the rapid progress of the Institute of Pacific Relations groups in the 
United States and the wide-spread public knowledge concerning it. 


AMERICAN STATE DEPARTMENT 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, formerly Lecturer on Far Eastern History 
at Harvard University, has been appointed Chief of the Far Eastern 
Division of the United States State Department, according to a January 10 
press dispatch from Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Hornbeck was technical advisor to the American delegation at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921, and accompanied the Amer- 
ican group to the 1925-6 Tariff Conference at Peking as technical expert. 
He attended both conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Hono- 
lulu in 1925 and 1927. 


RetTurN From JAPAN 

Dr. Roy H. Akagi, General Secretary of the Japanese Student Christian 
Association in North America, has returned to his duties in the United 
States following a lengthy visit to Japan. Dr. Akagi, who was a member 
of the 1927 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, accompanied 
© the Japanese Group to Japan at the close of the Honolulu sessions, 
Since his return to America he has spoken of his experiences in Japan 
* and Honolulu at numerous conferences and meetings in Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, and else- 
where. He may now be addressed at his headquarters, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


CHINA EMISSARY 

One of the Institute’s staunch supporters in China, Dr. C. C. Wu, 
recently resigned Foreign Minister of the Nanking Nationalist Government, 
has been named special emissary to Europe and the United States by the 
Kuomintang, according to a London news cable early in January. Con- 
firmation of this report has since come as a Nanking dispatch from the 
Kuo Min (Official) News Agency, dated January 4. Dr. Wu is a son 
of the famous ambassador of that name. 


Goop WiLL JouRNEY 
The magazine, “Pan-Pacific Progress,” published at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, gives space in its January issue to the announcement that President 
Coolidge has chosen an “unofficial ambassador,” in the person of Dr. David 
P. Barrows, formerly head of the University of California, to represent 
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the President on a six months’ good will trip to Central and South America 
starting January 1, 1928. 


IN THE AMERICAN PREss 


The American Group dinner in New York, December 13 last, at which 
Sir Frederick Whyte, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, and Sir Arthur Currie ad. 
dressed a notable gathering of three hundred diners, has had widespread 
attention in the press of the United States and Canada. Editorial com. 
ment on Sir Frederick Whyte’s speech, particularly his statement, “China 
needs our help, given in the right spirit,” and his question, “Who will take 
Russia’s place?” has been widely copied. 

The press has also shown interest in the Geneva dispatch of December 
15 relative to the visit of J. Merle Davis to Russia. The Geneva dispatch 
says: 

“With Soviet Russia collaborating in the disarmament efforts and show- 
ing an evident desire to return to the European concert, great interest has 
been created here by the announcement that J. M. Davis of Honolulu, 
general secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is on his way to 
Moscow to invite representative Russian bodies to participate in the Insti- 
tute’s Pacific conference in 1929. He will invite the Moscow authorities 
to send to the conference representatives of scientific, economic, financial 
and labor groups, and also journalists, and hopes that the Russians will 
become permanent members of the Institute.” 


GUEsTS 

Honolulu is port of call for many international figures. This month, 
Dr. Rafael Palma, president of the University of the Philippines; Dr. 
James Hight, rector of Canterbury College, New Zealand; Dr. L. Y. Ho, 
dean of Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, have been entertained by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams College, and executive director of the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics, arrived in Honolulu January 18. Former Justice John H. Clarke 
of the United States Supreme Court, and trustee of the World Peace 
Foundation, is in Honolulu for a vacation. Justice Clarke resigned his 
position in order to devote himself to world peace activities. The Hawaii 
Council of the Institute gave a luncheon for him and for President Gar- 
field. Dr. Henry T. Hodgin, secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China and member of the British Group at the 1927 Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference, passed through Honolulu on January 26 en route 
home to Shanghai from attendance at the Student Volunteer Conference 
in Detroit. Dr. Hodgkin spoke at a public luncheon arranged by the Hono- 
lulu Interchurch Federation, at which members of the Hawaii Council were 


guests. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


During the stay in New York of Sir Frederick Whyte, en route to 
England from the Orient, an important meeting of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Council was held under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, to discuss with Sir Frederick some phases of the 
research work which had been tentative at the Honolulu Conference and 
on which he had been able to gain further light during his subsequent 
sojourn in the Orient. 
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Sir Frederick Whyte, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, and Sir Arthur Currie of 
Canada were also present at a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
B American Council at the home of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a meeting 
resided over by Miss Ada Comstock, president of Radcliffe College. At 
the later public dinner (reported in the January News Bulletin), at which 
S\Mr. Thomas W. Lamont presided, many notables were among the 350 
cyests, some few of these being: President Garfield of the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown; James G. McDonald, president of the Foreign 
Policy Association; Raymond T. Rich, General Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation; Frederick A. Delano, member of the Board of the 
Carnegie Endowment ; George W. Wickersham, chairman of the Inter- 
national Commission of the Federal Council of Churches; Father Walsh 
of the Roman Catholic foreign missionary college at Maryknoll; Quincy 
© Wright of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations; William F. Russell, 
the principal of Teachers College; President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke; 
President Comstock of Radcliffe; and Dr. Edmunds, former principal of 
Canton Christian College. 


CANADIAN INTEREST 
A letter from John Nelson of Montreal, secretary of the Canadian 
Institute Group, encloses a mailing list of an hundred and over for four 
new groups in Canada. Two other reorganized groups, Toronto and 
; Ottawa, are still to be heard from. 
These groups take their place within the Institute of Pacific Relations, 


and are known as units of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
affiliated with the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Britain. It 
was the latter organization which, at the instance of the Canadian Institute 
of Pacific Relations, arranged for the presence of a British group at the 
1927 Honolulu Conference. Their close coordination is expected to add 
§ greatly to the development of interest throughout the British and Canadian 
areas. 


Mr. ATHERTON IN NEW YorRK 

Mr. Frank C. Atherton, Treasurer of the Pacific Council and Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Institute, arrived in New York from 
Geneva on January 3 of this year. On his arrival Mr. Jerome Greene, 
Treasurer of the American Group, was host to an informal luncheon in his 
honor at which were present Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation, Dr. James T. Shotwell, Mr. Joseph P. Chamberlain, Dr. Henry 
— of China, Mr. Thos. W. Lamont, Mr. Galen Fisher, and Mr. 
vy Lee. 

A number of the American members of the first or second Honolulu 
Conference met in informal reunion at a tea held for Mr. Atherton at the 
home of Mrs. Ivy Lee. There were present also the presidents or ex- 
presidents of four colleges in China—Dr. Beech, Dr. Gowdy, Dr. Hume 
and Dr. Edmunds. 

On January 6th, Dr. and Mrs. Shotwell entertained for Mr. Tsurumi, 
an affair at which many friends of the Institute and others interested in 
international matters were present, including Mr. Atherton. 

Mr. Atherton is due to reach Honolulu on February 15. It is hoped 
to have from him an account of his Geneva conference with Mr. J. Merle 
Davis for the March News Bulletin. 
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AT HANKOW 
Dr. L. N. Chang, prominent member of the Chinese Group at the 1925 
Conference, and attorney at Hankow, is now Commissioner for the Special 
Administrative District No. 3 at Hankow. This is the ex-British Cop. 
cession. Dr. Chang, acting as legal adviser to the Special Administratiye 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2 (the ex-German and ex-Russian Concessions) | drew 
up the regulations under which these districts work. These same regula. 
tions have been adopted for the 3rd district under the Chen-O’Malley 
agreement, and are being used as a basis for the returned concessions jp 
Tientsin. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Several meetings of importance featuring the Institute of Pacific Rela. 
tions have been reported in the United States for December. The Woman's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, Massachusetts Branch, held 
a large dinner meeting in Boston on December 14 for Dr. Mary E. Woolley. 
president of Mount Holyoke College, and Dr. George Grafton Wilson, 
professor of International Law at Harvard University. Dr. Woolley spoke 
on “China at the Institute of Pacific Relations,” and Dr. Wilson spoke on 
the Institute as “A Conference for Understanding.” Both were members 
of the United States Group at Honolulu in 1925 and 1927. 

Dr. Wilson also spoke on the Institute of Pacific Relations at a reunion 
luncheon of the alumni of Brown University in Boston on December 7. 

A group of 6,000 teachers, gathered together in the annual convention 
of the California State Teachers’ Association at Oakland, California, on 
December 21, heard the story of the 1927 Institute of Pacific Relations 
from W. F. Morrish, whose main theme was Oriental relations on the 
American Pacific Coast. Mr. Morrish is vice-president of the California 
Bankers’ Association, and was a member of the 1927 Honolulu Conference. 


FROM DR. CONDLIFFE 
In this issue we publish an article on Nanking by Dr. J. B. Condliffe, 
research secretary of the Institute. It is the first of his impressions to be 
conveyed to Institute members since his study tour of the Orient was begun. 
Dr. Condliffe is conferring with university and research authorities in China 
and Japan relative to the coordination of research projects around the 
Pacific. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE JAPANESE 


Reactions of Japanese Members to the 1927 Conference as reflected in the 
periodical press in Japan. A communication from the Secretary of the Japanese 


Council. 
Magazines 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu 


Immigration Questions and the Second Session of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, “Chuo Koron” (Central Review), October, 1927. Stray 
notes on Hawaii, “Kaizai Orai,” November, 1927. 

Miss Aiko Hoshino 

Overcoming Homesickness, “Kaigai” (The Overseas Journal), October, 
1927. The Mid-Pacific Conference, “Fujin” (Women), September, 1927. 
The Pacific Conference and International Education, “Kaigai-no-Nippon” 
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(Japanese Abroad), October, 1927. Attending the Pacific Conference, 
“Fysen” (Woman Suffrage), October, 1927. 


Mr. Setsuicht Aoki | , : 
Observing the Second Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 


“Kokusai Chishiki” (International Understanding), September, 1927. The 
proposed Peace Treaty between the United States and Japan. 


Dr. Naomasa Yamasaki : 
The Second Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, The Geo- 


graphical Review of Japan, September, October, November, 1927. 
'Prof. Yasaka Takaki. 

Nature and Activities of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The “Kokka 
Gakkai Zasshi” (The Journal of the Association of Political and Sociai 
Science), October, 1927. 

Prof. Kenzo Takayanagt 

An Outlawry of War Treaty between America and Japan, The “Kaizo.” 
Mr. Soichi Saito 

Journey to Honolulu, the “Kaigai” (The Overseas Journal), October, 

11927, Women and the Pacific Conference, “Friend of Women,” October, 
1927. The Pacific Era and its meaning, “The Pioneer,” October, 1927. 
Mr. Masamicht Royama 

Imperialism and the Pacific, “Revue Diplomatique,” January, 1928. 


Newspapers 


Mr, Yusuke Tsurumi 
The Pacific Conference, The Jiji (Aug. 30-Sept. 14, 1927). 


Prof. Shirosht Nasu 

International Study of the Population and Food Supply, The Tokyo 
Asahi (September 15-20, 1927). 
Mr, Taneo Taketa 
> Impression of the Second Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
The Kyushu Nichi Nichi, October 30-November 5, 1927) The Chikugo 
Shimbun, (October 20-25, 1927). 

Pamphlets 

“The Second Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations,” by Dr. Nao- 
masa Yamasaki, Association of Japanese Geographers. 
“Population and Food Supply,” by Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, Nihon Hyoron- 
Sha: 

1, An International Study of Population and Food Supply. 

2. Immigration Questions of the Second Session of the Institute of 


Pacific Relations. 


FROM CHINESE MAGAZINES 


Professor S. C. Lee of the University of Hawaii has kindly looked through a col- 
lection of magazines and journals from China and has prepared the following summary 
of two articles on the Institute of Pacific Relations appearing in October, 1927, written 
by Mr. L. T. Chen and Dr. William Hung. 


By S. C. Lee 


Mr, Chen’s article was written for the Wen Shih Monthly, a literary 
magazine published in Shanghai. Mr. Chen mentioned in his article the 
object of the Institute, the attitude of the various members attending the 
Second Session, and the important subjects discussed. 

Mr. Chen said the attitude of the British members of the Institute 
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might be characterized by its frankness and sincerity. The American de. 
gation outnumbered any other Group. The members of the Japaney 
Group did not say very much concerning the Japanese policies and atti. 
tude toward China. 

After giving the most important problems that have been brought up 
for discussion, Mr. Chen said that there were two points which have y. 
tracted the attention of the members of the Institute during the Secon 
Session: (1) Should membership be determined by political affiliation o 
by racial group? For instance, should Koreans be asked to come as mem. 
bers of the Japanese Group or as an individual group; should the Fij. 
pinos come as an individual group or under the United States. (2) The 
second question, should we invite Russians to attend the next session oj 
the Institute? People in general are prejudiced against Russians, but at 
this present stage of world development, it is necessary for us to know 
something about the ideas and thoughts of the Russian people. We can 
not afford to overlook them. 

Mr. Chen concluded his article by saying that in this age of changing 
world politics, we private citizens have a very important part to play to 
make the world better. If we as individuals wish to do our part and to exert 
our influence to the cause of political events so as to bring about peace 
and good-will, we must have such an organization as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. We sincerely hope that the Institute will never be 
utilized by politicians of any country, and that it will always be a fact- 
finding institution, permitting no one-sided propaganda. If the Institute 
adheres to its original plan, he thinks it would make the greatest con- 
tribution to the world. 

The other article, written by Dr. William Hung, appeared in the Asso- 
ciation Progress, October, 1927. In his article, Dr. Hung first gives a 
very beautiful description of the Punahou campus, where the Second Ses- 
sion of the Institute was held. He mentions the prevailing spirit of har- 
mony and brotherhood during the two weeks of discussion. 

Then he reports the important topics discussed and the work of the 
various round tables, the preliminary papers prepared by the various mem- 
bers, the particular work of Dr. Z. T. Yui and the wonderful attitude of 
the British members. He says that Sir Frederick Whyte always spoke 
with frankness and sincerity. The members of the Chinese Group were 
very happy because they found such fair-minded Britishers at the Institute 
to discuss their vital questions with. 

Dr. Hung says: “Some one may raise this question: What definite 
results could there be from such a conference?” Then he answers, if you 
look for concrete results, there are none, for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions does not try to form resolutions or to make treaties. It might be 
called a Congress of Liberalism, for at the Conference it is possible to 
bring forth all the liberal thoughts with the hope that by so doing the way 
to peace and concord among the peoples living around the Pacific may 
be found. 
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ECHOES FROM THE RIVERSIDE CONFERENCE 


Too late for the January News Bulletin comes a communication from 
Mr. George Gleason, President of the Council on International Relations, 
‘Los Angeles, telling of the second Institute of International Relations held 
at Riverside, California, November 27 to December 3 last, and which was 
inadequately reported in our last issue. 


Mr. Gleason writes that “this second conference on world matters called 
by President Von KleinSmid of the University of Southern California 
| was in its comprehensiveness, intelligence and interest far ahead of the 

Institute a year ago. In a remarkable way the Chancellor had succeeded 
in bringing people of many types from all over the world. ‘The registered 
delegates numbered about 125. There were, perhaps, two or three hundred 
others who dropped in at the public meetings or attended one or two 
sessions without registering. There were present people familiar with 
Europe, South America, Mexico and the whole Orient.” 


The morning round tables paralleled the Institute of Pacific Relations 
| plan to some extent. “They were attended by from three to twenty-five 
each—small enough so that there could be full discussion,” Mr. Gleason 
says. And “the general conference or forum open only to delegates began 
at two and lasted until between four and five. Brief reports from the 
morning round tables occupied thirty or forty minutes. These were fol- 
; lowed by two and sometimes three addresses of very great interest... . 
The evenings were devoted to special public lectures.” 


In reflecting upon the conference in its full scope Mr. Gleason was 
impressed by four striking characteristics: (1) “The very representative 
character of those present and the wide range of subjects discussed; (2) 
The high ability of the speakers and leaders; (3) Business men, conspicu- 
ous by their absence; (4) The high spiritual note prevalent through the 
whole conference.” 

In closing his communication, Mr. Gleason quotes from the opening 
address of Bishop Burns of the Methodist Church, who said: “The out- 
lawry of war will come no faster than war is outlawed in the hearts of 
individuals. We must look to our own emotional and intellectual attitudes 
first before we can hope for world brotherhood.” 


The writer concludes that “a balance of high idealism and economic 
common sense prevailing throughout the whole conference gave to the 
Institute a practical program and an emotional drive which will, we believe, 
tone up the goodwill activities of the whole west coast of America.” 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Supplementary to Dr. Paul Monroe’s illuminating article in this issue of 
the News Bulletin on the International Institute of ‘Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, it is interesting to review something of the aims and work of the 
“International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation” sponsored by Geneva, 
whose fundamental premise so closely parallels that expressed and im- 
plicit in Dr. Monroe’s discussion. 

This Institute’s Year Book for 1927 is prefaced by these significant 
questions : 
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“Is it possible, by concerted, systematic international action, to perfec 
and intensify intellectual intercourse among the peoples of the world: ty 
develop their knowledge of one another—an essential factor in the preser. 
vation of peace—and to increase the assistance they give one another jp 
science, literature, and the advancement of general education? Is it pos- 
sible morally and materially to improve the conditions of intellectual lahoy 
by cooperative action ?” 


Attempting to choose a path toward the answer to these questions, tp 
gather together all the loosened and weakened strands of internationa] 
mutuality in the arts and sciences after the European War, the League of 
Nations instituted a plan which took definite form in 1924 as the Interna. 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. In January, 1926, the actual 
working organization was inaugurated, with headearters in Paris placed at 
the League’s disposal by the French Government- .ne Montpenier Wing of 
the Palais Reyal. 

The organization of the International Institute is thus constituted 
(quoted from the Institute publication) : 

1. A National Committee in each country ; 


2. The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, sub- 
divided into a number of specialised Sub-Committees ; 


3. The International Committee’s executive machine—the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, supported by Government delegates. 


(The Secretariat of the Committee is located at Geneva.) 


Thirty-two governments have already set up national Committees on 
Intellectual Cooperation, and several more than that have appointed official 
delegates to the Institute—principally diplomats who act as links between 
their administrations at home and the Institute. 


The bulletin being quoted states clearly that the Institute is concerned 
“to find practical means of promoting international cooperation in the pro- 
duction and circulation of intellectual work,” and not with “the development 
of the ideas, systems, trends of opinion, which form the stuff of the world’s 
intellectual life.” The bulletin then goes into detail of plans and systems 
of operation, documentation, investigations undertaken, etc. The conclusion 
states the hope that in future the Institute and its committees “will multiply 
and analyse the relations between intellectual institutions and interests of 
nations and societies in all parts of the intellectual field ; that they will develop 
both old and new forms of international cooperation in science, literature, art, 
and education.” 


The international Committee is composed as follows: 

Prof. H. A. Lorentz (Dutch) President; Prof. G. A. Murray (English), 
Vice-President ; Prof. K. Bonnevie (Norwegian) ; Casares (Spanish) ; Prof. 
Curie-Sklodowska (Polish); J. Destree (Belgian); Prof. A. Einstein 
(German) ; Prof. A. Castro (Brazilian) ; Prof. R. A. Millikan (American) ; 
Prof. P. Painleve (French) ; Prof. Gonzague de Reynold (Swiss) ; Prof. A. 
Rocco (Italian); Prof. Tanakadate (Japanese) ; L. Lugones (Argentine) ; 
Sir Jagadis C. Bose (Indian). 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


PACIFIC PROBLEMS 

The Japanese National Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
Tokyo, December, 1927. 


The Japan Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has published 
in Japanese a 262-page volume as a report of the 1927 Conference of the 
Institute. The volume is entitled “Pacific Problems.” 

The Honorable Junnosuke Inouye, Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Japanese Council, and the late Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, Chairman 
of the Japanese conference group at Honolulu, wrote introductions to the 
volume. Mr, Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary of the Japanese Council ; 
} Professor Yasaka Takaki, and Professor Masamichi Royama, conference 
members, served as editors. 

The report is the collaboration of several authorities, and goes exhaus- 
tively into the subject matter and procedure of the Conference. It con- 
tains also photographs of the Conference and of the Japanese group, and 
a list of the data papers submitted by the Japanese Council and the more 
important ones from other National Councils. 

The table of contents is as follows: 

Introductory—Background and Character of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 
History Since the Honolulu Conference of 1925. 
1. The Pacific Council and the Secretariat—Soichi Saito. 
2. The Institute of Pacific Relations in Japan—Taneo Taketa. 
The Honolulu Conference of 1927. 
1. Preparation—The Delegates. 
2. At Honolulu, 
(a) A Bird’s-eye View of the Conference—Yusuke Tsurumi. 
(b) The Pacific Constitution and Policy of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations—Professor Kenzo Takayanagi. 
(c) Opening Declarations and Aspirations of Various Coun- 
tries—Outlined by Mr. S. Aoki. 
(d) The Round Tables and Forums. 
. The Chinese International Problem—Professor Royama. 
. The Population and Food Problem—Professor Shiroshi 
Nasu. 
. The Immigration Problem—Dr. Roy Akagi. 
. Industrialization and Transportation—Mr. Akira Ishii. 
. Communication and Foreign Investments—Mr. Ishii. 
. Mandates—Professor Naomasa Yamasaki. 
. International Education. 
In Schools—Miss Aiko Hoshino. 
For the Public—Mr. Saito. 
8. Foreign Mission Problem—Mr. Saito. 
9. Diplomatic Relations—Professor Takaki. 
(e) The Closing Addresses—Outlined by Professor Takaki. 
(f) The Public Addresses—Mr. Ino Dan. 
(g) Social Affairs—Mrs. Y. Tsurumi, Mrs. K. Takayanagi, 

: Mrs. M. Royama. 

IV. Research—An Outline of the General Scheme for the Future— 
Professor Takaki. 


